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Sweden 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1960, Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden will act as 
hosts to the XIXth International Geographical Con- 
gress. Their position, their historical background, 
and their democratic ideals join them in a closely 
knit group of nations called Norden, whose total 
population is 20 million. 

The Congress will meet in Stockholm, capital of 
Sweden, the largest country of Norden. Although 
Sweden stretches from the 55th to the 69th parallel 
—its southernmost point is farther north than Goose 
Bay, Labrador—yet the climate is nothing like as 
cold as one might expect at such a latitude, thanks 
to the influence of the Atlantic cyclonic winds. In 
Stockholm the average temperature for July, the 
warmest month, is 62°F. On the Uppsala Plains, 
at 60°N., the average yield of winter wheat is more 
than 2,650 pounds per acre. Barley is growing along 
the border between Sweden and Finland even north 
of the Arctic Circle. 

Sweden is one of the few nations in the world to 
have had the benefit of uninterrupted peace for the 
last 150 years. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it had conquered so many of the countries 
around the Baltic that this became nearly a Swedish 
inland sea. But it lost most of its Baltic possessions 
in 1721, and Finland in 1809; and since then it has 
neither attacked nor been attacked by a foreign 
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power. Since the separation between Sweden and 
Norway in 1905, the border between the two has 
been unfortified, and the customs stations are joint- 
ly operated. Passports are no longer required for 
travel anywhere within Norden. 

Hans W:son Ahlmann 


Professor Ahlmann is President of the International Geo- 
graphical Union. 


THE NORTHERN HALF OF SWEDEN, known 
as Norrland, is mountainous, except where the land 
falls gradually to the narrow coastal plain of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. The southern half is low and flat, 


except for the ceniral uplands of Smaland which in- 


places rise to altitudes of 2,000 feet. 

The Ice Ages gave much of the land surface a 
youthful appearance with uneven valley bottoms 
and thousands of lake basins, and a coating of poor 


Archaean moraine. The only good farm land is in’ 


areas in which a calcareous rock produced a more 
fertile soil, and in the lowlands, where a layer of 
marine clay was deposited when they were de- 
pressed below the surface of the ice sea at the end 
of the last Ice Age. 


POPULATION. In this 173,423-square-mile area 
(including lakes) live only 7.4 million people. 
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Sweden has the lowest birth rate in the world and 
the natural increase in the population is one of the 
lowest. The five-year groups between the ages of 
35 and 50 are larger than the 0-5 age group. 

More than two-thirds of the population is classi- 
fied as urban, according to Swedish statistics, which 
count small agglomerations of 200 as urban. A more 
realistic figure might be 50 per cent. In any case, 
the migration from the rural to the urban areas 
that began mainly in the agricultural regions in the 
south in the 1880's, is now marked all over the 
country, and is proceeding at a striking rate in the 
central plains and the extreme south. 

At the same time there has been a revolutionary 
change in the occupations of the people. The agri- 
cultural population has diminished rapidly and is 
now less than 20 per cent of the working total, 
whereas the percentage of those engaged in urban 
occupations has risen to 41 in industry, and 39 in 
services (trade, communications, government, etc.) . 

With an average population density of 43 per 
square mile, Sweden can scarcely be called over- 
crowded; but the density varies greatly from place 
to place. The largest concentrations are in a broad 
zone crossing the country from Goteborg on the 
west coast to the metropolitan area around Stock- 
holm. Near these two cities, densities rise to more 
than 250 per square mile. Another nucleus now 
assuming a metropolitan character is in the vicin- 
ity of Malmo and Halsingborg. 

Much of Norrland, on the other hand, has less 
than 2.5 persons per square mile. The higher parts 
of the south also are sparsely populated. 

In proportion to its population Sweden is plenti- 
fully supplied with roads and railroads. Close net- 
works crisscross the thickly settled triangle formed 
by Goteborg, Stockholm, and Malmo. And even 
in Norrland railroads and roads are not as scarce 
as one might expect. 


FARMING. During the nineteenth century, when 
the great agrarian reform occurred, the pattern 
of settlement on the plains changed from nucleated 
villages to dispersed farms, and the rotation of 
crops gradually replaced the open field system. 
Improvement in tools and manuring increased the 
yield of crop per unit cultivated, and the enormous 
importance placed on plant breeding produced a 
suitable selection of strains. More recently, with 
a view to achieving agricultural self-sufficiency, ef- 


forts have been made to amalgamate the numerous 
small family-owned farms into larger units, more 
economic to operate. Tractors, combine harvesters, 
milking machines, and other forms of farm machin- 
ery have been introduced widely. 

As a result of all this, there has been a big in- 
crease in agricultural production although the 
number of hours of work put in has dropped. The 
output per working hour has risen by 60 per cent 
since 1939. In a normal year in the 1930’s the coun- 
try produced only 90 per cent of the calorie needs 
of the population; it now produces more than 110 
per cent of them—even though the arable acreage 
is only 8.9 per cent of the land, or 1% acres per 
person. 

Sweden is indeed fortunate in having a relatively 
favorable climate in its best farm lands in the cen- 
tral and coastal plains owing to the prevailing south- 
west winds from the Atlantic Ocean. In much of 
this area the farmers can count on having more 
than 200 days per year when temperatures are above 
37°F.; a rainfall of between 20 and 35 inches a year, 
most of which falls in the growing season; and long 
hours of daylight in this same season. 

Slightly more than three-quarters of the total 
farm income comes from animal produce—meat, 
milk, butter, cheese, and eggs; and slightly less than 
one-quarter from crops—mainly wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, hay, potatoes, and sugar beets. Remarkable 
recent trends to be noted are that wheat surpassed 
rye and now occupies an area three times that of 
rye and about the same as that of barley; the acre- 
age devoted to oil plants, which were first culti- 
vated on a sizeable scale during World War II, now 
almost equals that in rye; and sugar beets are being 
grown extensively in the extreme south. In the far 
north the only crops that do well are hay, potatoes, 
and barley. 


POWER RESOURCES. Sweden is one of the few 
highly industrialized countries with very limited 
good-grade solid fuels, and it is far from self-sufh- 
ciency with respect to power. Not more than 27 
per cent of the country’s energy requirements are 
supplied by local resources. 

The principal source of domestic power is hydro- 
electricity; but unfortunately the large rivers in the 
interior of Norrland have the greatest potential 
power, whereas the industrial centers are situated 
along the coasts and in the central plains. This has 
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necessitated construction of long transmission lines 
to these centers. Another problem is the irregularity 
of river flow—a pronounced minimum in winter. 
However, one river system after another is being 
developed by means of dams which are completely 
changing the natural runoff cycle. The largest 
hydroelectric power station is the newly built one 
on the Ume River, capable of producing 375,000 
kilowatts. Large thermal stations are also being 
constructed in the most densely peopled areas. 


WOOD INDUSTRIES. Sweden’s two main indus- 
trial resources, other than water power, are its 
forests and its iron ore. The chief industries based 
on these include lumber, pulp, and paper; iron and 
steel; machinery; shipbuilding; and chemicals. They 
are all geared primarily for export. In 1958, almost 
90 per cent of the export revenue came from the 
wood and metal industries. 

Two-thirds of the total land surface is forest 
covered, which means nearly nine acres per person. 
By far the greater part of the forests are coniferous 
—spruce and pine. 

To meet the growing demand for sawn timber 
on the world market in the nineteenth century, 
production steadily increased, especially in the vir- 
gin forests of Norrland. The Angerman Valley wit- 
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nessed the birth of modern industry in Sweden. 
The shift from water-driven saw mills to steam 
mills and finally to electrically-powered mills led to 
repeated changes in location and a migration of 
mills to the coast. 

In the olden days, the wood was transported to 
the mills by a network of floating-ways based on the 
river systems. In the last decade the exploitation 
of power has made these floating-ways uneconomic, 
and an increasing number of forest-ways have been 
cleared. Lorries now transport most of the wood; 
the lorry is quicker, and it is not dependent on the 
icebreak. 

The saw mill industry and the export of its prod- 
ucts reached their peak in 1900, after which the 
stocks of accessible large trees in Norrland began 
to be exhausted. In the place of saw milling came 
pulp making, principally by chemical methods. 
About 70 per cent of the wood pulp is exported. 
Sweden supplies 10 per cent of world production 
and handles some 30 per cent of the international 
trade in wood pulp. By-products of the wood indus- 


try have given rise to flourishing chemical industries 
and to the making of: plywood, wallboard, paper- 
board, newsprint, and wrapping paper. 

The chief center of the wood industries is along 
the Gulf of Bothnia, particularly at Sundsvall, 
situated between the outlets of the Indals and 
Ljungan Rivers and accessible by sea for pulp wood 
and timber from farther north. The Sundsvall area 
has the largest concentration of wood industries 
in the world. 


IRON AND STEEL. Sweden has small deposits 
of such minerals as copper, silver, lead, zinc, sul- 
phur pyrites, manganese, and gold, which are ex- 
ploited, but its main source of mineral wealth is 
iron from the Bergslag and upper Norrland de- 
posits. In 1957, 20 million tons of iron ore were 
extracted, of which 17.5 million were exported. 

As far back as the end of the Middle Ages the 
low-phosphorous ores in numerous deep mines in 
the Bergslag area became the basis for the Swedish 
economy. When modern industrial methods were 
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introduced the many hundreds of small foundries 
and forges were very largely closed down and some 
were replaced by saw and pulp mills. Now a small 
number of large ironworks remain. The Bergslag 
deposits, estimated at some 220 million tons, with 
a 50 to 60 per cent iron content, provide raw mate- 
rial for Sweden’s famous high-quality metal prod- 
ucts such as steels, cutlery, ball-bearings, motors, 
electrical apparatus, telephones, agricultural imple- 
ments, cream-separators, vacuum cleaners, refrigera- 
tors, machine-tools, and calculating machines, and, 
of course, the equally famous Swedish ships. 

The deposits in the Kiruna field in Norrland, 
considered among the richest in the world, are 
estimated at more than 2 billion tons. The ores 
here are phosphorous, have an iron content of be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent, and the deposits are 
superficial. Most of this iron ore is exported, al- 
though the state, which owns the ore fields, has 
established an iron works in Lulea that is now one 
of the biggest in the country. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES that should be mentioned 
are the making of the highly artistic porcelain and 
glass wares which have achieved world renown, and 
textile manufacturing by the traditionally skilled 
craftsmen of Boras and Noorkoping. 

The Swedes of old were a sea-faring people and 
they have remained so. Some 13,000 professional 
fishermen and 8,000 part-time ones each year roam 
the Baltic and especially the North Sea and the 
waters around Iceland for herring, cod, mackerel, 
and plaice. 


STOCKHOLM. In Sweden, in a general way, the 
centers north of Gavle specialize in wood and min- 
ing, and produce mostly semi-finished items or raw 
materials for export. The heavy industries are con- 
centrated in Bergslag. In the other central and 
southern cities, most industries manufacture fin- 
ished goods. 

Greater Stockholm is the largest industrial area, 
and has a variety of industries, including shipbuild- 
ing, and the making of electrical and telephone 
equipment, machinery, chemicals, automobiles, rub- 
ber goods, and textiles. Stockholm is also Sweden’s 
greatest commercial and cultural center, and is one 
of the world’s most attractive capital cities. 

A superb location partly on several small penin- 
sulas and partly on an archipelago of 13 islands at 


the point where Lake Malar connects with the 
Baltic, has led many a visitor to call it the “Venice 
of the North.” But this is somewhat misleading, for 
outside of the well-preserved medieval section, 
Stockholm is a sparkling, spacious city, notable for 
its wide waterways and avenues, its many parks, its 
excellent town planning, outstanding examples of 
modern architecture, extensive cooperative housing 
—and lack of slums. 

By means of a comprehensive social insurance 
program, the national government apparently has 
largely succeeded in eliminating poverty in Sweden. 
All persons, including resident foreigners, are en- 
titled to needed medical care and cash benefits if 
sickness causes loss of earnings. Workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is compulsory. Unemployment 
insurance is provided by voluntary societies run 
under government supervision and with govern- 
ment aid. Old-age and invalidity insurance is com- 
pulsory, and every citizen is entitled to a small 
retirement pension upon reaching the age of 67. 


FOREIGN TRADE is a vital factor in Sweden's 
economy, and the value per capita is high. Among 
the imports, metals and machines, fuel, and tex- 
tiles predominate; the principal exports are wood, 
wood pulp, and paper, metals and machines, and 
iron ore. 

A characteristic feature of this trade is the small 
amount of business done with the other Scandi- 
navian countries. The largest trading partners are 
the German Federal Republic, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. The effects of competi- 
tion in European trade between the “Inner Six” 
and the “Outer Seven,” to which latter group 
Sweden belongs, are as yet uncertain. 

ERIK BERGSTEN 


Dr. Bergsten is professor of geography at Lunds University. 
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